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the open house he kept, the entertainments he gave, and the general
splendour of his manner of life contributed little by little to create
and increase his political influence. His enemies slighted the growth
of it at first, presuming it would soon fail when his money was gone;
whilst in the meantime it was growing up and flourishing among
the common people. When his power at last was established and
not to be overthrown, and now openly tended to the altering of the
whole constitution, they were aware too late that there is no be-
ginning so mean, which continued application will not make con-
siderable, and that despising a danger at first will make it at last
irresistible. Cicero was the first who had any suspicions of his
designs upon the government, and as a good pilot is apprehensive
of a storm when the sea is most smiling, saw the designing temper of
the man through this disguise of good humour and affability, and
said that, in general, in all he did and undertook, he detected the
ambition for absolute power, "but when I see his hair so carefully
arranged, and observe him adjusting it with one finger, I cannot
imagine it should enter into such a man's thoughts to subvert the
Roman state/' But of this more hereafter.
The first proof he had of the people's good-will to him was when
he received by their suffrages a tribuneship in the army, and came
out on the list with a higher place than Caius Popilius. A second
and clearer instance of their favour appeared upon his making a
magnificent oration in praise of his aunt Julia, wife to Marius,
publicly in the forum, at whose funeral he was so bold as to bring
forth the images of Marius, which nobody had dared to produce since
the government came into Sylla's hands, Marius's party having from
that time been declared enemies of the state. When some who were
present had begun to raise a cry against Caesar, the people answered
with loud shouts and clapping in his favor, expressing their joyful
surprise and satisfaction at his having, as it were, brought up again
from the grave those honours of Marius, which for so long a time
been lost to the city. It had always been the custom at Rome to
make funeral orations in praise of elderly matrons, but there was
no precedent of any upon young women till Caesar first made one
upon the death of his own wife. This also procured him favour, and
by this show of affection he won upon the feelings of the people,
who looked upon him as a man of great tenderness and kindness ojc
fieart. After he had buried his wife, he went as quaestor into Spain
tinder one of the praetors, named Vetus, whom he honoured ever after,
arid made his son his own quaestor, when he himself came to be prae-
tor. After this employment was ended, he married Pompeia, his
third wife, having then a daughter by Cornelia, his first wife, whom
he afterwards married to Pompey the Great. He was so profuse in
Ids expenses, that, before he had any public employment, he was in